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Another important object of trial by jury is to associate as
many citizens as possible with the administration of justice.1
This can, however, as well be attained by reforming the
magistrates' courts.
The application of scientific methods is gravely handicapped
in criminal courts dominated by the jury, and its place is often
taken by sophistry and humbug. To make problems of modern
psychiatry clear to the average juror is impossible if presentation
and discussion have to take place in the strait-jacket form of
jury proceedings. The same is true of questions of evidence,
whether the difficulties may be of a legal or of a psychological
character. No real progress can be made in evolving a scientific
system of forensic psychology, in particular that of the witness,
as long as the most complicated and serious cases have to be
tried before a jury. Where laymen and professional magistrate
have a chance of deliberating together, doubtful points of law
or psychology can be brought out, discussed, and clarified.
Although the establishment of a Treatment Tribunal would
provide a solution for the sentencing stage, a more scientific
handling of the legal and psychological issues involved is almost
equally needed for the pre-conviction stage.
A forceful and convincing plea has recently been made by
Mr. Claud Mullins 2 for the abolition of trial by jury in cases
of juveniles charged with offences and in cases of a sexual character
against adults where children have to appear as witnesses.
Instead, he suggests the setting up of a special court, consisting
of a High Court Judge as chairman and two lay magistrates,
for the trial of such cases. The present writer can whole-
heartedly subscribe to his criticism as well as to his proposals.
It is not trial by jury that is needed in such cases for the protection
of the accused; but knowledge of the many psychological problems
involved. The remedy for the shortcomings of the present lay
magistrates' court is not the jury but a differently constituted,
a more knowledgeable and efficient magistrates' court and, for
very serious or very complicated cases, a court consisting of one
or more High Court Judges and a suitable number of lay assessors.
In the case of sexual offences against children, in particular,
preliminary enquiries* by well-trained officers capable of secur-
ing reliable evidence without endangering the interests of
1 Chorley, loco cit, p. 17 ;  Laski, Witt Planning Restrict Freedom? (1944)* PP-
7 and 16^
a Op. cit., pp, 186-200.
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